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metal effects, the work being afterwards painted and shaded. The 
present fashion is a great relief to the old style of window drapery, 
with its immense lambrequin, loaded with ornament and heavily 
weighed with applique embroidery. This was suspended from a 
gigantic cornice of the most elaborate construction. The curtains 
were also double, being lined with a different colored fabric to 
'that of the curtain proper, and tied back with heavy rope 
loops to extremely large hooks. The enormous fringe to 
the curtains was made of wood-molds, covered with tinsel, and 
everything was extremely formal, pompous and heavy. 

The present style of window decoration is portrayed in 
every variety of form in a large collection of designs shown 
by Mr. C. J. Vieau, manager of the upholstery depart- 
ment of the above mentioned firm. These designs are the 
work of the upholstery artists employed by the firm, who 
are ^capable of turning out the most exquisite ideas in the 
drapery and ornamentation of windows in harmony with the 
present style. The idea is to convey the impression of one 
long piece of soft drapery festooned .and puffed into a variety of 
graceful combinations, one end of which frequently terminates 
in a magnificent jabot, or series of fiutings that extend all the 
way down to the floor. This is known as French drapery, 
an example of which is also shown by Messrs. "VV. & J. 
Sloane in Walter's, or neutral, gold satin damask. Underneath 
this outer curtain is another curtain of a soft gray blue satin 
damask, which, together with the lace curtain, make a trinity of 
beautiful fabrics most de- 
lightful to the eye. 

The prevailing style in 
decorating interiors is to 
have a harmony of self- 
tones of a given color in 
each apartment. The firm 
has lately draped a music 
room for a wealthy New 
York lady. The walls are.in 
cream and goldpand white 
and gold satin was used 
upon the windows, in har- 
mony therewith. The tast e 
of the lady was so exacting 
that she had the electric 
wires covered with a winding 
of white silk, so as to have 
everything in harmony. 

"We choose our cur- 
tain poles to harmonize in 
color with the metal fur- 
nishings of the room," said 
the manager, "You see in 
this case of samples, we 
have a great variety of 
colors in poles, by means 
of which we can complete 
the harmony of any style 
of decoration. Here is 
a pole in antique copper, 
while right above it is a 

steel blue pole. Next we have a Bower Barff, or ebony finish, above 
which is a sample of oxydized silver, then as you see, we have poles 
in bright silver, polished gold and white enamel. We can sup- 
ply such patterns in any color, if necessary. Not only are the 
poles in keeping with the other appointments of the room, but 
chandeliers, door knobs, flower stands and fire dogs are also in 
harmony. Of course, in decorating a room of this kind, there is 
no objection to four or five different shades of yellow or cream, 
as the case may be, but there is a strong objection to the use of 
contrasting colors." 

"Do you use more than one color in the materials with 
which you decorate your windows?" 

"We always use two shades of a color. Where there are lace 
curtains, of course, the transition from cream or white lace to, 
for instance, a red wall, would be too abrupt, and they 
require to be clothed with silk curtains in a color that will 
harmonize with the wall. Window fabrics, as you see by these 
hangings, are now produced in the softest and most tender of 
pale colors. The term is 'Pompeian' colors. For example, this 
blue silk is a soft gray blue, and this orange is a very pale 
orange, and here we have pale pink and a variety of colors in 
soft, mellow effects. 

There is no end to the selection of colors and shades this 
season. There is exhibited an elaborately embroidered panel for 



a portiere, which looks as if incrusted with jewels. It is a Tur- 
kish prayer robe, the prevailing tints of which are pink, 
turquoise blue, pale green, pale red and gold. All these are 
' Pompeian ' colors, that is to say, soft and tender shades. t 



A VISIT TO MR. J. F. DOUTHITT'S SALON OF 
TAPESTRY PAINTINGS. 




Fig. 6.— HALF SECTION OF HOUSE. 



MR. J. F. DOUTHITT, proprietor of The American School 
of Art and Tapestry Co., at 286 Fifth Avenue, has one of the 
largest studios for painting in New York. He is himself an 
artist, and makes a business of keeping some thirty artists con- 
stantly employed at work in producing painted tapestries for 
high-class decorators and panels for ceilings, walls, screens, 
portieres, and designs for art- stained glass. 

Mr. Douthitt employs many eminent foreign artists, and, at 
the time of our visit, M. Paul LongprS, the greatest living flower 
painter, and Signor Boldini, the well-known figure painter, were 
busily at work executing works of art in their respective rdles. 

There was standing on an easel a magnificent oil painting of 
roses and other flowers, the Work of M. Longpr6, which, as a 
painting, is beyond criticism. In every leaf and flower there are 
more than twenty tones of color, and the painting is a revela- 
tion to those who have never seen what the highest art can 
produce. There is a dewy atmosphere about the flowers, and 

an ideal softness and splen- 
dor that is simply marvel- 
ous. Every petal, every 
leaf, every branch, is pro- 
duced with photographic 
precision, but also with 
the superadded grace and 
sentiment that only the 
true artist can bestow. 

M. Longpre* has execut- 
ed quite a number of floral 
panels for Mr. Douthitt, 
both in water and oil colors. 
On a pair of panels are 
represented bouquets of 
white and purple lilacs. 
There is also a beautiful 
water-color panel in which 
morning glories, ox eyed 
daisies, and other American 
flowers stand in a poly- 
chromatic jar of Oriental 
porcelain. A panel of or- 
chids is wonderfully beau- 
tiful. What surprises one 
most of all is the admirable 
technique of the artist. 
Every petal of a flower 
is the result of minute, 
extreme and laborious art. 
and the character of these 
plant studies is far above 
anything we have ever yet seen of the same kind. 

Signor Boldini was at work upon a pair of flying cupids 
shooting arrows in the air. A few strokfes of the brush of this 
artist produced in a few moments an eye in the head of one of 
the cupids, which was distinguished by wonderful softness, and 
a depth of liquid sentiment that showed a fine combination 
of brains and brush power. 

Mr. Douthitt has with rare skill discovered each artist's 
specialty, and he employs one to paint the heads of cupids, or 
figures, another to paint the bodies, another to paint the 
drapery, and still another to paint the backgrounds, or cloud 
effects, and in this way, by combining the best work of a num- 
ber of artists, he can produce works of art that are unapproach- 
able in their perfection. 

We reproduce on the opposite page a copy of one of this 
gentleman's latest tapestry paintings. The subject is U A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," in which a female figure, partially 
swathed in flowing draperies, is reclining asleep in the crescent 
of the new moon, guarded by flying cupids. The subject is very 
attractive, and its reproduction by Mr. Douthitt is extremely 
beautiful. 

The demand for these tapestries has of late advanced with 
rapid strides until, at present, it taxes the powers of The Amer- 
ican Tapestry Co. to supply them. 
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A PAINTED TAPESTRY.— Subject— u A Midsummer Night's Dream." 

By the American Tapestry Company, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Specialties— Tapestries, Stained Glass and Decobations. 
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